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Crinmph of Hailure 


Deep in the gloom of Olivet 
Prostrate Christ lay, 

Drinking to dregs the cup of death,— 
Agony’s prey. 

Sold by the friend whom He caressed, 
Priced as a slave; 

Hounded by those whom oft He blessed, 
Whom He would save. 


Courtier and priest and they of no name 
Join in the cry 






(Tongues that were speechless once, oh shame!) : 


“Him crucify!” 


Twelve were the chosen, twelve had vowed 
With Him to die: 

One lurks afar,—one disowns Him aloud,— 
Ten of them fly. 


Shackles to bind those Hands,—they hold! 
Thorns pierce His brow; 

Blows for the lips so tender yet bold, 
Silenced enow. 


Wounds, welts and blood,—behold the Man! 
All beauty shorn; 

Clad as a fool,—the vilest can 
Treat Him with scorn. 


Led to His death—led between thieves,— 
Nailed to the rood! 

Only the lance that His heart cleaves 
Blushed with His Blood. 


Death with his scythe unraised, stands by 
Wonderingly ; 

This was not his deed,—yet will he cry: 
Victory! 


Hark! Through the pink of the third dawn 
Trumpets of light 

Sound o’er the world a triumph of song 
Ending that night: 

“Robbed is the tomb,—the Pharisee’s seal 
Mockingly torn; 


Christ is arisen,—Death under His heel,— 
Easter is born!” 


Aug. T. Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
WITHIN THE LAW 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 

“The maid seems to be laboring under the hallucination that this 
junk room is a parlor! How does she get that way?” 

“The maid? Whose maid, Ralph?” 

“This maid! The maid here!” 

“T didn’t see any maid, Ralph.” 

“Of course you saw her! This veteran warrior with the Kerry 
brogue who opens the door for us every time we come here for my 
catechism lesson. She looks me over as though she suspected I were 
a porch climber.” ; 

“Oh, you mean Molly, the priest’s housekeeper! A—wha—what 
did you say she said?” 

“For the love of heaven, Nora, come out of that trance! I didn’t 
say she said anything. What I want to know is, who hypnotized her 
into believing that this den is a parlor. She always says: ‘Have a 
sate in the parlor till I calls his Reverence.’ ” 

“Why, it is the parlor, Ralph!’ Whereupon Nora looked around 
at the walls and the furniture as if to call upon them to bear her out 
in her statement. She saw—what had never struck her before—how 
drab and dingy they were. “That-is, it is what we call the ‘priest’s 
parlor’,” she hastened to explain to her fiance. “The word doesn’t 
quite mean the same as ‘parlor’ in other people’s houses. It seems all 
right to me because I am used to it—been just exactly this as far back 
as I can remember—but I can understand how it must strike you as 
rather plain and bare?” 

“Is Father Casey hard up?” 

“Oh, almost every priest’s parlor I have been in looks pretty much 
the same. Father Casey gives most of his money to the poor, but —” 

Nora Shannon was interrupted in her appraisement of Father 
Casey’s financial standing by the entrance of that gentleman himself. 
After greeting the couple heartily, he settled down at once to the regu- 
lar catechism lesson with the prospective convert, Ralph Braintree. 

“Tonight, Ralph,” he began, “I mean to explain to you the precept 
of Paschal Communion. The author of this law—commonly called 
Easter Duty—is the —” 
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“Oh, Father Casey, I know!” the young man broke in with all the 
enthusiasm of a school boy who accidentally remembered an answer. 
He had learned to love the good priest and was anxious to give him 
pleasure. “I often hear the Catholic boys in the office talking about it.” 

“Good! Then who is the author of this precept? Who made the 
law called Easter Duty?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Braintree replied: 

“The Knights of Columbus!” 


Nora burst into peals of laughter. “Oh, Ralph,” she expostulated, 
“don’t parade your ignorance!” 

“Well, if I’m ignorant, the boys that were born and brought up 
Catholics are too! Why, only yesterday we were kidding Bob O’Meara 
about looking so dismal, and he said: ‘Aw, I guess you fellows’d look 
dismal too if you were up against what I am! I haven’t made my 
Easter duty yet, and tomorrow is the last day. It’s a law of the K. C.’s. 
They'll throw me out if I don’t make it.’” 


“Don’t mind Nora’s laughing, Ralph,” said the priest. ‘We shall 
see if we cannot put a stop to her mirth. Now, Miss Shannon, since 
you are so wise, tell us what Easter Duty really is.’ 

“Easter Duty is—is going to Confession.” 

“When ?” 

“Why, Easter Sunday—no, I mean, during Lent.” 

“And if you neglect your Easter Duty during the prescribed time, 
when are you strictly bound to fulfil it?” 

“Why, not till the next Lent, I suppose.” 

“There,” cried the priest. “Listen to that! She laughed at Ralph 
for making one incorrect statement, and she, a Catholic, has made 
three!” 


“Well, you only asked Ralph one question, and you asked me 
three,” she pouted. 


“Therefore you had three chances to give a correct answer, while 
he had only one! You see, Mr. Braintree, what a wise provision it is 
for you to bring along your future wife to these instructions. It fur- 
nishes her a sadly needed opportunity of learning something about her 
own religion!” After these horrid men had enjoyed poor Nora’s dis- 
comfiture, the priest continued with his instruction. “The law, 
commonly called Easter Duty, is a law commanding all to receive Holy 
Communion; it make no reference to Confession.” 
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“But you have to go to Confession before you receive Communion,” 
said Nora, who was now in a belligerent mood. 


“Not unless you have committed a mortal sin since your last Con- 
fession.” 


“But the catechism,” she persisted, “says that one of the precepts 
of the Church commands all to go to Confession once a year.” 

“True; but that is a different law from the law which commands all 
to receive Communion during Easter time. There are two laws: one, 
called Easter Duty, commands us to receive Communion during Easter 
time; the other commands us to go to Confession at least once a year. 
Our Savior Jesus Christ made a law obliging us to receive Holy Com- 
munion — ” 

“I thought that was a law made by the Church, not a law made by 
Our Saviour,” objected Nora. 


“Easy, easy, my child! I fear you are not paying close attention. 
I did not say Our Saviour made the precept of Easter Duty; I said 
He made a law obliging us to receive Holy Communion.” 

“Oh!” 

The young lady was no sooner disposed of than the young man was 
there with a difficulty. 

“Surely, Father Casey, there is no record that Christ made any 
laws for Catholics only,” he urged. 

“Of course not. The laws He made are binding on everybody.” 

“You mean to say that even I was breaking Christ’s law by not 
receiving Communion!” 

“Exactly !” 

“But I am not a Catholic—not even baptized! You said in our last 
instruction that one who is not baptized cannot validly receive Com- 
munion and that one who is not a Catholic cannot lawfully receive it.” 

Father Casey looked at the young man a moment, then said: 

“Ralph, if you have a'million dollars worth of real estate and not 
a cent in ready cash, you cannot pay your taxes, for taxes must be paid 
in cash. Does that mean that you are excused from paying them?” 


“Of course not! I should have to raise the cash and pay my taxes.” 

“Neither does the fact that you are not in a condition validly and 
lawfully to receive Communion, excuse you from Christ’s law. You 
must put yourself in the proper condition and then fulfil the law.” 
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“When did Christ make the law obliging everybody to receive 
Communion ?” 

“When He instituted this sacrament to be the food and strength of 
our souls, the most intimate bond of union between us and Himself— 
by the very fact of giving us this wonderful gift, He put upon us the 
obligation of making use of it. To refuse to do so would be to mock 
His love. However in order to leave no possibility of doubt for any 
honest mind, He made this clear statement: ‘Amen, amen, I say unto 
you, except you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood, 
you shall not have life in you.’ ” 

“When does the law of Christ oblige us to receive Communion?” 


“It obliges everybody to receive Communion when death is im- 
minent. For if ever we are bound to partake of this divine Food, if 
ever we are bound to unite ourselves with Jesus Christ, Our God and 
Redeemer, in this most intimate union of Holy Communion, it is surely 
when we are about to pass through that dreadful and decisive moment 
which will determine our fate for eternity—that moment when all the 
powers of evil will be leagued together in one last desperate attack 
upon our soul. Thus it is clear that the law of Christ obliges every- 
body to receive Holy Communion when in danger of death. It makes 
no difference whence this danger arises—from sickness, from a critical 
operation, from warfare—whenever we judge that death is imminent, 
we must, if at all possible, receive Holy Communion, otherwise we 
commit a serious sin against the law of Christ. And surely, at that 
time, we should be begging God to pardon our past sins instead of 
offending Him anew!—So much for that point. Then, besides the 
obligation of receiving Communion when in danger of death, the law 
of Christ further obliges everybody to receive Holy Communion 
frequently during life.” 

“Frequently during life!” interposed Braintree. “How often would 
that be?” 

“I am sure I do not know,” replied the priest. 

“Then what are we to do about it?” 


“Obey the Church,” said Father Casey. 

“What do you mean—obey the Church?” 

“I mean simply this: Christ has made a law obliging everybody to 
receive Holy Communion frequently during life. In this matter, as 
in other disciplinary matters, He has commissioned His Church to 
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define, determine, or declare more exactly and concisely His general. 
law. The Church has done so by her precept of Paschal Communion 
or Easter Duty. Therefore, while.the general law of receiving Com- 
munion frequently, is a law of Christ, the definite injunction of receiv- 
ing during Easter time, is a precept of the Church. It is binding. 
under pain of mortal sin by virtue of the divine commission which the 
Church has received from Christ.” 
“When is Easter time?” 


“Easter time is the two weeks from Palm Sunday till Low Sunday, 
that is, from the Sunday before Easter till the Sunday after Easter.” 


“Why, Father,” cried Nora, “it is nearly two months since Easter 
now, and you told us in the pulpit that today is the last day for Easter 
Duty.—I forgot that a while ago.” 

“As the Church has set the time, so the Church can extend the time. 
On account of our special circumstances, she has extended the time 
in the United States. Easter time here, if the Bishop so wishes, will 
last from the first Sunday in Lent till Trinity Sunday, a period of 
more than three months. From this we see how considerate is Holy 
Mother Church of the difficulties of her children. Surely the Catholic 
who cannot get to Communion sometime within the period of three 
months, is not taking his religious obligations very seriously.” 

“Unless he is sick,” suggested Braintree. 

“Oh, then he is excused,” explained Miss Shannon. 

“What, Nora! Another blunder! Have you ever looked at a 
Catholic book since you left school?” 

“Well, you yourself said that when one is too sick to go to Mass, 
he is excused.” 

“That is because he cannot have Mass brought to him. The same 
reason does not hold for Communion. Even the sick are bound to 
make their Easter Duty. They must send word to the priest—and 
send word in time, without waiting for the last week of the Easter 
season—telling him they are sick and asking him to bring them Easter 
Communion. If they neglect to do so, they commit a mortal sin. 
And if their relatives neglect to notify the priest, the relatives commit 
a mortal sin.” 

“The Church takes this whole affair rather seriously,” commented 
Braintress. 

“She takes the salvation of an immortal soul seriously. Holy 
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Communion is the most powerful help God has given us for the sal- 
vation of our souls.” 

“If a fellow doesn’t make his Easter Duty, what happens to him? 
Is he put out of the Church until the next Easter?” 


“If one neglects his Easter Duty, he commits a very serious sin 
and generally gives public scandal, but, unless he wants to take a grave 
risk of going to hell, he must not wait till next Easter to right the 
wrong.” 


“Is there anything he can do, once the Easter season is over?” 


“There is something which he not only can, but must, do—he must 
go to Confession and Communion as soon as possible.” 


“Then he is still bound, even though the Easter time is over.” 

“Absolutely! Every day that he delays, he is taking a chance of 
dying in sin and going to hell.” 

“Is that why the priest won’t bury a man that didn’t make his 
Easter Duty?” 

“Exactly! There is no use praying over one who is in hell. No 
prayers can avail him. His chances for help are over. The man who 
wilfully neglects his Easter Duty and dies unrepentant, is surely in 
hell. However if there is any probability that maybe he repented, 
even though he did not get a chance to have the priest, then we give 
him the benefit of the doubt and bury him.” 

“How do you know whether all your people make their Easter 
Duty or not?” 

“For that very reason—so the pastor would know—all were 
formerly obliged to make their Easter Duty in their own parish church. 
That provision has recently been abrogated. Now one may make his 
Easter Duty anywhere, but if it is in some other church besides his 
own, he should acquaint his pastor of the fact.” 

“Looks like an external arrangement to keep tab on them,” said 
Braintree. 

“True! Compliance with the Paschal precept is an indication that 
one is a practical Catholic—however if it is merely external on his part, 
it counts for nothing. He must be genuinely sorry for his sins and 
firmly resolved not to commit them again otherwise his Communion 
is bad. And a bad Communion does not satisfy the law. The man 
what has made a bad Communion has not fulfilled his Easter Duty. 
That is why I often fear for men like your friend who was preparing 
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to drag himself around to the confessional the last night of the Easter 
season so that he would not be expelled from the Knights of Colum- 
bus.” 


“Would it be a bad Confession if he made up his mind to go just 
so the Knights wouldn’t throw him out?” 


“The quality of his Confession does not depend upon why he made 
up his mind to go, but upon how he went. If he thoroughly examined 
his conscience, told all his sins, really wished he hadn’t committed them, 
and took a genuine, man’s resolution never, by the grace of God, to 
commit them again—then it was a good Confession. But I wonder 
did he?” 

Thereupon Father Casey reached for the watch lying before him 
on the table—a signal that the instruction for that evening was finished. 

“Oh, Father!” said Nora. 

“Yes, my child.” 

“You see, after all is said and all the exceptions and modifications 
are brought in—my answers weren’t so very far wrong after all!” 

The priest turned to her companion. 


“Ralph Braintree,” he said solemnly, “you are launching out upon 
the tempestous sea of matrimony. If you would keep off the rocks, 
take an old man’s advice: always give a woman the last word!” 


PUTTING THE MATTER CLEARLY 


“Religion has been tried and found wanting!’ That is what writers 
who affect modernity and who therefore get into the newspapers as 
scientists, are fond of saying. G. K. Chesterton, the famous English 
novelist and essayist,—only not more famous because he is orthodox,— 
heard it and replied: 

“No; it has simply been found difficult and not tried.” 

That puts the matter clearly. Since the Fall man has tried to find 
something that he can dignify with the name of religion, but which 
he can practise without restraining his passions and evil inclinations. 

Not that true religion is so very hard to practise. It is not hard in 


itself ; but it is hard to practise without giving up things that men do not 
want to give up. 
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An Angel’s Easter Sermon 


(ST. MATTHEW XXVIII 5-7.) 
Joun Zetter, C. Ss. R. 

Often have we heard the angels depicted as singing the praises of 
God in heaven. “Praise ye the Lord from the heavens; praise ye him 
in the high places. Praise ye him all his angels; praise ye him all his 
hosts.” (Ps. 148, 1-2.) 

Yet God seems eager to share His Bliss with us and sends His 
angels to comfort us by their song. “Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent to minister for them, who shall receive the inheritance of 
salvation?” (Hebrew 1/14.) 

Once more the earth is vibrant with joyous Easter-songs. And 
if Christian souls trace back the origin of this gladsome anthem, they 
must see the ages when our Catholic Church stood alone to convey 
this heavenly message to men, they must halt at that happy Easter 
morning when the Church took up the melody from an angel’s lips at 
the grave of Christ. 

“And the angel answering said to the women: Fear not you: for 
I know that you seek Jesus who was crucified. He is not here, for he 
is risen, as he said. Come and see the place where the Lord was laid. 
And going quickly, tell his disciples that he is risen. And behold, he 


will go before you into Galilee. There you shall see him. Lo, I have 
foretold it to you.” 





I. THE GREETING. 

The speaker is an angel. St. Matthew describes him in a few 
words. “An angel of the Lord descended from heaven * * * His 
countenance was as lightning, and his raiment as snow.” (28/2-3.) 
No words can express the tenderness of the love they bear us. “For 
he hath given his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
In their hands they shall bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone.” (Ps. 90/11-12.) They rejoice in all our joys. “So I say 
to you, there shall be joy before tlie angels of God upon one sinner 
doing penance.” (St. Luke 15/10.) When our Lord was born, they 
floated down to earth, eager to offer us their congratulations. “Be- 
hold I bring to you good tidings of great joy, that shall be to all the 
people: for this day is born to you a Savior.” (St. Luke 2/10.) We 
need not be surprised then, to hear them intone our Easter-song. 
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The persons addressed are the holy women. The angel gives us 
an insight into their souls that will serve as a wholesome lesson for 
us all: “I know that you seek Jesus who was crucified.” They came 
out in the early morning. It may have been quite dark as they left 
their lodging-place, but their souls were illumined by the light of holy 
faith. The morning air may have been chill and crisp, but their hearts 
beat warm with love. They sought Jesus, for they believed all that 
this holy name implied. It had been explained by an angel to St. 
Joseph: “Thou shall call His name Jesus, for He shall save His people 
from their sins.” (St. Matthew 1/21.) They sought their crucified 
Savior because they loved Him. “Greater love than this no man hath, 
that he lay down his life for his friends.” (St. John 15/13.) They 
were grateful to Him and loved Him in return—How natural the 
angel's greeting becomes! “Fear not you!” Notice the emphasis laid 
on the pronoun “you”. Indeed there were some who had reason to fear. 
In the preceding verses we read: “And behold, there was a great 
earthquake. For an angel of the Lord descended from heaven * * * 
And for fear of him the guards were struck with terror and became 


as dead men.” Truly, for the enemies of Christ, there is every reason 


to fear. But for His friends, there is every reason to rejoice. 
Alleluja! 


II. OUR Joy. 


“You seek Jesus who was crucified. He is not here; for He is 
risen, as He said.” No, He is not here! The grave is the symbol of 
our deepest grief, the stern echo of God’s unflinching doom upon a 
sinful race. “Dust thou art and to dust shalt thou return.” Labor 
and pain and countless woes of soul are the clatterings of that steadily 
grinding mill. Our Lord, in His boundless love, took all our ills upon 
Himself. For thirty years He labored as a Carpenter’s Son amid the 
poverty of Nazareth. Pains of every sort pursued His steps through 
life from the cold winter’s night of Bethlehem until the last, silent 
hours of Calvary. The chalice of desolation was drained to the dregs, 
because such was His Father’s wish. Thus He too was carried as a 
corpse to the garden of Joseph of Arimathea, and laid in a grave. 
But now all is changed. He is not here. Alleluja. 

For, He is risen! Now God’s power is put forth, and the doom of 
death is annulled. Men revere heroes who died, and the grave put an 
end to their triumphs. Holy Writ records of Alexander the Great: 
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“He fought many battles * * * And he went through even to 
the ends of the earth; and he took the spoils of many nations; and the 
earth was quiet before him * * * And after these things he fell 
down upon his bed * * * and he died.” (I. Machab. 1/3-6.) 
The grave-stone marked the limit of his victories. But for Our Lord, 
the grave only signalized the beginning of a most tremendous triumph. 
Gone are the labors of Nazareth, for now He is risen, to sit forever 
at the right hand of His Eternal Father. Gone are the pains of earth, 
for He is risen to share the glory for which He prayed: “And now 
glorify thou me, O Father, with thyself, with the glory which I had, 
before the world was, with thee.” (St. John 17/5.) Gone is the 
chalice of affliction, for now all is consummated ; for He had “humbled 
himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross; 
for which cause God also hath exalted him, and hath given him a name 
which is above all names; that in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth, and 
that every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the 
glory of the Father.” (Phil. 2/6-11.) 

As He said! God’s fidelity to His plighted word now becomes 
luminously clear. Often had He foretold His death and as often He 
also added the prediction that He would rise again from the grave on 
the third day. However startling such predictions may seem, never- 
theless we see them splendidly realized. Then too, no matter how 
bewildering may seem His promises of resurrection and heavenly bliss 
for us, we may rejoice! for He shall keep his word! 


III. 





CERTAINTY OF OUR JOY. 


“Come and see the place where the Lord was laid.” The grave of 
Our Lord was cut into the side of a slight hillock. It probably con- 
sisted of two apartments. An outer chamber open to all, served as a 
sort of vestibule. The inner chamber was hewn out of the living 
rock and at a somewhat lower level. They were separated by the 
great stone that was rolled before the entrance to the tomb proper. 
As the holy women entered the vestibule they were dumb-founded to 
see the stone rolled away. Yet they had not the faintest expectation 
of His resurrection. Their purpose in making this visit is stated thus 
by St. Matthew: they came “to see the sepulchre.” (28/1.) This 
was absolute. St. Mark explains the purpose of their visit in these 
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words: they “brought sweet spices, that coming they might anoint 
Jesus.” (16/1, also St. Luke 24/1.) This was conditional; depend- 
ing on the fact that someone would give assistance in rolling back the 
stone. Great was their surprise when, upon entering the vestibule, 
they found the stone rolled back. Their amazement grew as they 
peered down into the dark inner chamber and discovered that the body 
of Jesus was not there. Great must have been their bewilderment as 
they descried the angels and heard the voice of one addressing them 
so gently, with a message so joyous. 

The angels understood the human heart. Joyful tidings, coming 
unexpectedly, may daze and stagger. The real happiness of the heart 
will follow only when fullest certainty is furnished. Therefore they 
invited the holy women to come and see and assure themselves. When 
Gabriel announced to Mary that she was to become the mother of God, 
he pointed out a sign that would presently vouch for the truth of all 
he said: “And behold, thy cousin Elizabeth; she also hath conceived 
a son in her old age.” (St. Luke 1/36.) When the angels brought 
their tidings of great joy to the shepherds in the field, they were 
careful to dispel all possible doubt in the matter: “And this shall be 
a sign unto you: you shall find the infant wrapt in swaddling-clothes 
and laid in a manger.” (St. Luke 2/12.) Such too is the custom of 
Jesus. We remember the doubts of St. Thomas. Our Lord afforded 
him all the chances of investigation and assurance that he could wish: 
“Put in thy finger hither, and see my hands; and bring hither thy 
hand and put it into my side; and be not faithless but believing.” So 
the angels and Our Lord Himself are anxious that our joy be full. 
Alleluja. 


IV. UNIVERSALITY OF JOY. 


“And going quickly tell his disciples that he is risen.” Yes, go 
quickly! The angel knew of the fear and despondency of the apostles. 
He would not allow them to lose a moment of this joy, if it were pos- 
sible. This tiny adverb gives us a new insight into the delicacy of the 
angels’ love for us and their interest in our happiness. 

Tell his disciples! The angel knew very well that the apostles 
must serve as heralds to trumpet the good tidings over all the world. 
They knew Our Lord’s commission to them: “That which I tell you 
in the dark, speak ye in the light; and that which you hear in the ear, 
preach ye up on the housetops.” (St. Matthew 10/27.) 
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The apostles recognized the import of this message. “If Christ be 
not risen again, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.” (I Cor. 15/14.) In fact it was considered one of the prin- 
cipal elements of the Apostolic office, as we gather from the words of 
St. Peter when proposing the election of one to take the place of 
Judas: “Wherefore of these men who have companied with us, all 
the time that the Lord Jesus came in and went out among us, be- 
ginning from the baptism of John until the day wherein he was taken 
up from us, one of these must be made a witness with us of His 
resurrection.” (Acts 1/21-22.) 


This joyful assurance sustained the martyrs in their heroism. 
St. Achatius was asked to sacrifice to Jupiter. He confidently refused, 
with the words: “Did he rise from the dead?”—St. Pionius was con- 
demned to be burned alive. He was already nailed to a beam and 
the fagots were piled around him, and the mob, moved to pity, ex- 
claimed: “Deny Jesus Christ and those nails will be pulled out and 
you shall be free!” The martyr quietly answered: ‘No, I will die, 
that my death may convince you all of the truth that there shall be a 
resurrection.” 

Holy Job broke forth into bursts of joy amid his misery: “For I 
know that my redeemer liveth, and in the last day I shall rise out of 
the earth * * * and in my flesh I shall see my God.” (19/25.) 
Then once more the angels will speak to me and bid them arise from 
the dead. “And he shall send his angels with a trumpet and a great 
voice; and they shall gather his elect from the four winds, from the 
furthest parts of heaven to the utmost bounds of them.” (St. 
Matthew 24/31.) The sermon of the angel is cheering and comfort- 
ing and must inspire every believing soul with the sentiments of St. 
Paul: “I know whom I have believed; and am certain that he is abie 
to keep that which I have committed unto him unto that day.” (II 
Tim. 1/12.) Alleluja. 


“There is a beautiful and an ugly way in which to say almost every- 
thing, and happiness depends on the way we adopt. You can upset a 
person for the whole day by the way you meet him in the morning, or 
you may give him a beautiful start by the cheeriness of your greeting. 
So not only in words, but in all the common courtesies and duties of 
daily life—think of the beautiful way of doing things.” 
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His Nose for News 


INK Mc LAREN. (HIMSELF) 
J. R. Metvin, C. Ss. R. 


“Ink” McLaren was holding forth again. Ensconced after dinner in 
his easy chair in the rooms of the City Hall Reporter’s Club he punc- 
tuated his remarks with puffs from the fragrant Havana an admiring 
member of his audience had handed him. These easy-chair lectures of 
“Ink’s” were a nightly event in the club and no one who could possibly 
be there ever missed them intentionally. Around him tonight were 
gathered some of the most famous news-writers of the great metropolis, 
but “Ink,” a title bestowed on him because of the gallons of fountain- 
pen ink he was generally admitted to have spread over divers note 
books in his long and brilliant career, was the dean of them all. 


He knew every angle of the newspaper game from A to Izard, and 
was credited with having an unerring nose for news. So infallible 
was his instinct for what would pass the blue pencil of the City Editor 
unscathed that he was looked up to as guide and mentor even by those 
whose salary as special writers far exceeded his own. Truth to tell 
he had himself been offered the easy chair of City Editor on more 
than one great daily, but as he himself put it, “A reporter’s life is 
about the only life that holds any real thrills in the newspaper game,— 


so it’s me for the pad and pen till they send me to the Old Men’s 
Home.” 


The Reporters’ Club was open to any reporter whose credentials 
showed him to be legitimately employed in harvesting news. An un- 
pretentious exterior concealed a cheery homelike interior, wherein hail 
fellows well met spent in happy abandon among their fellows the few 
hours of leisure vouchsafed them in their arduous profession. As 
“Ink” had put it once upon a time, “A reporter’s hours are supposed to 
be from nine till six,—but the real dyed-in-the-wool news-hound has 
his nose for news in service eighteen hours out of every twenty-four.” 
Only one rule governed the Club, the unwritten law that forced pro- 


fessional rivalry to be laid aside with overshoes and umbrellas at the 
entry. 


A grill, famed alike for its skilled chef and reasonable prices was 
thronged every evening just as the newsboys were shouting the last 
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editions of the afternoon papers on the street and every man worth 
while in the reportorial ranks of newspaperdom hastened thither to 
eat a clubby meal with whatsoever table companion chance threw in 
his way and then repair to the lounge where every night promptly at a 
quarter of seven “Ink” was to be seen ensconcing himself in the chair 
allotted him as his peculiar throne, by long usage and popular consent. 
Before the cuckoo clock on the wall had chirped the hour of seven, the 
clan of newsgatherers had surrounded him and the discussion of the 
day’s events began in the brief interval between the hunt for news 
for the afternoon edition and the beginning of the special details 
allotted many of the reporters in the evenings. In fact seven to eight 
p. m. might justly have been termed either “Club Lecture Hour” or 
“Ink McLaren’s Monologue,” so far as what invariably transpired 
might serve as an excuse for the fixing of the name. 


A famous hour in which famous men and famed events were put 
under the microscopic eyes and tongues of men who had been taught 
by stern experience to sift the superficial and strain the substantial 
and the interesting out of men and things. Though names and hap- 
penings might be passed from lip to lip, the final court of appeal on 
their value as news and the likelihood of their serving as future fuel 
for news stories was “Ink” McLaren in his easy-chair unadorned with 
cap or gown, yet clothed in authority none dared or even tried to 
dispute. 

On the evening in question talk had turned from the latest sensa- 
tion in the prize ring to the up-to-the-minute murder mystery, which 
when sifted proved to hold no mystery for either police or reporters, 
though it was being fed in judicious morsels to a curious reading pub- 
lic. Thence conversation had shifted to the passing of the latest play 
with newspaperdom as its theme, from the lights of Broadway; and 
its elegy had been framed by “Ink” in one brief sentence,—‘“Like all 
the rest of such plays, it was too darn truthful and realistic, and the 
dear public doesn’t want truth and realism no matter how much it may 
pretend to do so.” Then a cub reporter had come in for some good- 
natured chaffing because he had roused the wrath of the City Editor 
by protesting against the killing of a story he had deemed first class 
news. Like all the others when under fire, he had turned to “Ink” 
for consolation. 

“Say, Ink,” he protested earnestly, “it was good stuff, just chuck 
full of human interest. Widow and her family dispossessed, house- 
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hold goods thrown out on the street with her and the family sitting 
among them with a blizzard raging round them. A drunken man came 
along and began to weep,—forthwith showed his generosity by starting 
a collection and passing round the hat. Began with ten bucks him- 
self and raised enough among the crowd to pay the woman’s rent and 
keep her in food for two months. Can you see any reason for killing 
a story like that? I thought it good enough for half a column on the 
second page but that darn Cerberus of an editor killed it,—wouldn’t 
print a line.” 


“I know,” said Ink soothingly, “just how you feel, son. But you 
have a lot to learn. Human interest is all right in its place,—but 
human interest has to yield to other things. As a matter of fact, I 
had that story before you did. That blame collection cost me a dollar. 
I sure did pity that old woman and her kids.” 

“Did your paper print the story?” inquired the cub reporter eagerly. 

“Not so as you could notice it, son,” said Ink; “you see I didn’t 
bother writing it up when I found the drunk wasn’t as much under the 
influence of hootch as he pretended, and that, besides, he happened to 
be the landlord of the house from which the widow had been dispos- 
sessed.” ; 

The cub reporter joined in the laugh at his expense and Ink con- 
tinued : 

“You see, son,—you have to get every angle of a story before you 
write it up. Some old-timer probably told the story to your City Editor 
as a good joke before you came in. You have to have a nose for the 
real news ;—stick to your assignments in the beginning and write down 
the bare facts that your editor tells you to get. Some day you may 
get a scoope on real news but you’re lucky if that happens once in a 
blue moon and then it’s fifty-fifty whether you get into print or not.” 

“Did you ever have a real scoop—a story that would have made 
good reading—headline stuff I mean—and yet kill it?” asked a re- 
porter whose articles on sports were read all over America. 


“Sure,” responded Ink, “a real solid-gold human interest story with 
myself the only man in New York newspaperdom who had the facts. 
Taken by itself, it would have been good for two columns and a scare- 
head, but I killed it—didn’t put a line on my pad.” 

“How come?” asked the cub reporter breathlessly. 

“Policy of the press,” responded Ink laconically. Then seeing that 
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his explanation did not explain to the youngsters, he continued: “That’s 
the whole secret of success in the reporter’s life, son. Know the policy 
of your paper, and feed your editor what your paper wants. It’s the 
only thing that counts as news.” 

“But public opinion—human interest—world or national import- 
ance? How about these things,—don’t they count at all?” asked the 
reporter. 

“They don’t matter a bit if they conflict with the policy of your 
paper,” responded Ink. “Listen, son,—the dear public gets what the 
papers choose to give it and nothing else. Every paper has certain 
general lines on which all agree. Election returns and accidents and 
speeches of promninent men,—they have to be given just ‘as are’ as an 
auctioneer would say. But for the rest the public gets what each paper 
chooses to give it. And it goes. The dear public likes to be fooled. 
So it chooses the paper that most tickles its vanity and reads that 
exclusively. That is the reason there’s room for so many of us. 
Otherwise one paper could have exclusive control of circulation. But 
so long as each really or ostensibly follows certain policies, well,—all 
of us can live and will live.” 

“But what dictates the policies of different papers?” inquired the 
cub reporter. 


“Oh,” said Ink carelessly, “that depends. Different reasons are 
given. Race—religion—politics of the owners—those are some of the 
reasons given. But take it from me, son—when it comes down to the 
fine point, it’s the same reason that dictates practically everything in 
the good old U. S. A., and that’s as old as history.” 

“What’s that Ink?” asked a gray-haired and calloused divorcee 
reporter whose special column was “Advice To Lovers”. 

“Money,” growled Ink. “Newspapers are in it for what they can 
get out of it,—first and last, with other reasons only incidental. The 
owners want to make money—the editor knows his salary depends on 
the profit he shows. So it goes down the line—till the office boy 
knows whom to admit and whom to keep out, balanced, not in import- 
ance, but in dollars and cents. So Wall Street directs and feeds the 
press just as it often directs Congress, brings pressure on the Nation 
and even swings elections.” 


“That’s true enough,” said a reporter whose specialty was the 
financial page. “But aren’t there times and events when anything 
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goes—when a good reporter will write up every incident he can col- 
lect and be sure of it’s appearing in print?” 

“In my twenty-five years on the dailies of New York City I haven't 
come across an event,” said Ink brushing the ashes from his cigar. 

“Take the Wall Street explosion for instance,” said the financial 
reporter. “Everything real and imaginary that could be cooked up 
about that was printed not only in New York City but all over the 
country. Even now, anything concerning it is good for half a column 
or more any day.” 

Ink chuckled and silently inhaled a deep puff from his cigar. 
“Maybe you're right, Bob. You ought to know,” said he nonchalantly. 
“All the same, the scoop I told you I killed vitally concerned that very 
explosion.” 

“Go way,” said a police reporter incredulously. “No chance of any 
man getting any inside dope on that. We all covered it.” 


“All the same,” responded Ink, “if you'll furnish another good 
cigar—since this one is about done—I’ll let you in on it and bet you 
anything you like, you'll not print it though you'll all admit it’s a Jim- 
dandy story.” 

“Here’s the cigar. But I don’t bet. You're always right,” said 
the police reporter handing him a cigar wrapped in tinfoil. “Now 
shoot.” 

“Just a minute before I light this thing,” said Ink. “I’m suspicious 
of police-court cigars—the cops are too near the politicians.” 

“Oh that’s O.K.,” said the police reporter grinning. “I got it from 
a witness in the murder trial who wanted his picture in the news 
section.” 

“T’ll chance it then,” smiled Ink, lighting it from the remains of 
his first cigar. “Now for the story. Bob did any one profit by that 
explosion ?” 

“Not that I can figure,” said Bob thoughtfully. “In fact it raised 
cain generally. The press was knocked because we couldn’t give cor- 
rect accounts for a couple of days on account of the confusion, the 
police were criticised because they couldn’t find out who did it, and so 
forth. But it made good news.” 

“All the same, some people did profit. I shouldn’t say ‘people’— 
organizations would be better.” 
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“T get you,” exclaimed the police reporter. “You mean the South 
Street Hospital and the Red Cross—well they sure deserved it. The 
way they handled the dead and wounded was a revelation of the 
efficiency of Americans in a crisis.” 

“That’s it. They sure did get their reward, and in dollars and 
cents too, despite the praise and publicity which counted for a whole 
lot. The Red Cross was handed fat donations from most of the big 
houses on the Street and as for the South Street Hospital—well what 
happened ?” 

“They were making a drive for a new wing at the time and the 
explosion showed the need of some such efficient institution—so they 
hardly knew what to do with the money, it come in so fast.” This 
from the financial reporter who knew the Street in every mood. 

“Righto,” said Ink laconically. 

“What’s that got to do with your story ?” asked the financial reporter. 
“They sure deserved some token of gratitude. Why to see that hospi- 
tal crowded to the door—and every doctor and surgeon right on the 
job, and Red Cross nurses flitting from bed to bed, was a consolation 
in that hour of suffering.” 

“You bet,” said Ink. “But what if the whole darn situation was 
handled by somebody else who didn’t get a thing but lost money in 
pure Christian charity,—then what?” 

“Tmpossible,” quoth the police reporter. “Credit went where credit 
was due. We all saw what the Red Cross and South Street Hospital 
did—and we gave them just what was coming to them.” 

“Right again,” said Ink, “you wrote what you saw—and they 
coolly took what wasn’t coming to them as I’ve told them both since, 
and they have acknowledged privately but not in print.” 

“Go way Ink,” said the financial reporter, “we saw just as much 
as you; you know darn well that none of us were allowed inside the 
hospital until two hours after the explosion and then the Red Cross 
and hospital authorities had everything in order.” 

“Righto,” said Ink. “You fellows went in two hours after. I 
went in one hour ahead of you—and I know darn well that the Red 
Cross had not arrived yet and the dead and wounded were lying in 
corridors and on the floors, and the hospital authorities were be- 
wildered and helpless.” 

“You’re romancing, Ink,” said the police reporter. “Gimme back 
my cigar.” 
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“Nothing doing,” said Ink inhaling it delightedly. “Listen. I'll 
tell you the real story. You remember the explosion came about noon.” 

“Yes—yes,” chorused his auditors. 

“Well,” continued Ink, “I was on the job in the Street in less than 
ten minutes afterwards. I spent a quarter of an hour among the cops 
and ambulances and found out all that could be told by them. Then I 
found practically all the casualties were being taken to the South Street 
Hospital. I went there but they wouldn’t let me in.” 

“Same thing happened to me,” said the financial reporter, “so I 
went back to the Street.” 

“T didn’t,” said Ink. “I hung around till I saw a truck drive up 
with a big brawny Irishman on the seat with the driver. He was 
loaded down with cots, blankets and pillows, and mattresses. All army 
stuff.” 

“Red Cross,” said the police reporter. 

“Wrong,” said Ink. “Know the lad that keeps the Army and Navy 
Store on South Street, near Whitehall?” 

“Sure, Mike Ryan; everybody knows him,” said the financial 
reporter. 

“Well that was the fellow on the truck. Used to be a Major in 
the Quartermaster’s Department during the war. Well he profited 
by his army experience! ‘Here you,’ he barked at me, ‘get busy. Grab 
some of them cots and take them inside.’ ” 

“T did as I was told and saw the wounded and dying and dead just 
as I described them before. Well boys you’d think that big Harp was 
President Harding. He didn’t bother after he carried the first load of 
stuff himself with me following. He simply took charge of the whole 
darn place. Made doctors and nurses jump,—sent the truck away 
twice for more stuff,—had beds pushed together,—cots set up in every 
available space. Made the surgeons get busy and had the nurses run- 
ning here and there,—till every wounded person was on a comfortable 
bed on a soft pillow,—with a good mattress under him.” 

“And then?” inquired the financial reporter humbly. 

“Then,” said Ink triumphantly, “he stood at the elevator and directed 
traffic up and down; wounded up to the operating rooms,—dead down 
to the areaway until the superintendent and nurses and doctors re- 
covered from their nervous prostration and began to function normally. 
Believe me, he handled that situation and handled it well. Efficiency 
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of the Red Cross and South Street Hospital nothing! It was Mike 
Ryan, and his Army and Navy Store that saved the day and cared for 
the wounded. Say, when the Red Cross arrived, they had to send 
their cots and mattresses away. They did pitch in and help nurse the 
wounded and everybody thought the temporary stuff was theirs.” 

“And why didn’t he say it was his?” asked the police reporter. 

“Said he had been away from business long enough,” said Ink. 
“Saw he was needed no longer and beat it back to his store.” 

“And he never received a bit of credit?” said the cub reporter 
amazedly. 

“Not a word of thanks, even,” said Ink. “I asked him afterwards 
if he got back any of his stuff or was paid for it. He only grinned and 
said he guessed they forgot in the excitement where it had come from. 
He recovered three cots and six blankets out of over a hundred outfits 
he supplied.” 

“It’s a damn shame,” growled the cub reporter. “But why 
didn’t you play square and write him up as the hero he was?” he 
demanded ferociously of Ink. 

“Because his Cit wouldn’t have printed it,” said the financial re- 
porter. 

“Why not?” asked the cub reporter indignantly. 

“Because, son,” said Ink, “it wouldn’t have been policy. Wall 
Street needed the South Street Hospital and Wall Street got a lot of 
sympathy and advertising from the Red Cross. They handed it out in 
cash to the aforesaid hospital and welfare organization—so nobody 
grumbled when they sheared a few lambs to make good their dona- 
tions.” 

“Tt’s a shame,—a shame,” moaned the Cub. “I’m going down and 
shake hands with that Mike Ryan and tell him how I appreciate his 
unselfish charity.” 

“Don’t do it, son;” said Ink affectionately. “He’d only laugh and 
ask you how you get that way. He feels he got his money’s worth in 
doing good for Ged’s sake.” And Ink rose to go. 

“Where away?” asked the financial reporter. 

“Have to report a dinner in honor of Doctor Sawbones, Superin- 
tendent of South Street Hospital,” said Ink, grinning. 

“Will Mike Ryan be there?” asked the police reporter. 

“Not on the Doc’s invitation,” smiled Ink, “Mike might spill the 
beans.” 
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The Social Malady 


Il. A DIAGNOSIS. 
A. F. Browne, C. Ss. R. 


In its scientific study of the human body, medical profession has 
recognized the paramount importance of three functional organs for 
the preservation and well-being of human life; namely, the heart, the 
kidneys, and the lungs. These three bodily organs they have very fitly 
called the Tripod of Life. 

In an analogous way, religion, which has to do primarily with the 
supernatural life of man, designates three principles on which man’s 
supernatural life is built; and these three principles are: Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. They may be fitly called the Tripod of Supernatural 
Life. 

To define these three principles briefly : 

Faith is a firm and unerring belief in revealed truth, on the 
authority of a God of infinite wisdom and unimpeachable veracity. 
Hope is a confident expectation of eternal blessedness, resting on God’s 
own promises, and the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ. Charity is a 
whole-hearted and practical love of God for His own sake, and of our 
fellow men, for the sake of God. 

Now when these three principles are properly functioning, the 
supernatural life of man is in a healthful condition ; and conversely it is 
true, that when a moral disease infects these vital principles, the super- 
natural in man is in grave danger of distinction. - 

Today I propose to show how the Social Malady has fastened on 
these three vital principles of the supernatural life. Having done this, 
it will then be an easy matter correctly to diagnose the disease. 


RATIONALISM HAS SUPPLANTED FAITH. 
Religious minded men today are aghast at the rapid decadence of 
supernatural faith, and the amazing growth of Rationalism in its stead. 
This marked tendency of modern thought which pervades the 
science, philosophy, and religion of our day, had its definite inception 
in the development of Protestant thought in Germany, as part of the 
general movement of so-called eighteenth century enlightenment. At 
first, Rationalism, as a philosophic theory, did not actually deny super- 
natural revelation; but its basic principle that human reason is the 
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competent judge of all truth, constituted an implicit denial, and lead 
the way to later development. So that today, Atheism, Pantheism, 
Skepticism, etc., as contrasted with faith, fall under the head of 
rationalistic systems. 

Rationalism has woefully degenerated. It has now become a spirit 
or attitude, ready to seize upon any arguments, of any source, and of 
any or no value, to urge against the doctrines and practices of faith. 
It is the logical development of protestantism. On the principle of 
freedom of interpretation of the Bible, men revolted from an authori- 
tative teacher in matters of faith; with the result that man’s limited 
reason was the only rule of faith, and religion became a wild maze 
of speculations and contradictions, while unconscious of its blasphemy, 
it still dared to claim the God of all truth as its author. The develop- 
ment of science has done much to foster this condition. Science is 
empirical in its methods. It must weigh, measure, analyze all things. 
It denies God because it cannot see Him with the telescope it uses to 
penetrate the depths of space. It denies the soul because its micro- 
scopes have not detected it nor its scalpel discovered it. It has re- 
solved the body into carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, and other elements 
and declared this is all. It has detected the reactions of thought upon 
the body and written them down to unknown chemical processes of 
the brain. It has fed human pride and conceit, so that today the 
world at large sneers openly at revelation, because it has lost the 
humility in which faith is founded. 

But perhaps the worst feature in the case, is that religion itself 
has contributed perhaps more than any other cause to the decadence 
of supernatural faith. The ceaseless warring of sects, the utter lack 
of all semblance of unity among those who claim to teach mankind in 
the name and by the authority of God; these have bred in the minds 
of men a spirit of almost absolute indifference to supernatural truth. 
It looks very much as if Faith were in a badly diseased condition. 


MATERIALISM HAS ENERVATED HOPE. 

As we find that the social malady has infected faith, so it is with 
supernatural hope. As rationalism has ruled dogma out of court, so 
materialism has enervated hope in a hereafter. 

There is no need for us to trace this gospel of crass living to the 
influence of its philosophic protagonists of ancient and modern times; 
there is no need of pointing to a Democritus, an Epicurus, a Lucretius, 
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a Giordano Bruno, and others of their stamp, except in as far as the 
world of action is always influenced by the world of thought; that the 
men toiling in the valleys are ever prone to feed their minds on catch- 
phrases of the reputed seers on the mountain tops. Neither is it emi- 
nently practical for our present purpose to point to the very marked 
reaction which has set in against the philosophic tenets of Materialism, 
and leading to extremes of Spiritualism and Phenomenalism. It is 
sufficient to point out, that supernatural hope is builded on faith as on 
a foundation; and where the foundation is crumbling, the superstruc- 
ture cannot remain solid or intact. 

When men have seased to believe in a hereafter, when men have 
ceased to concern themselves with such things as the soul’s immortality, 
heaven and hell; it follows that such things can have no practical in- 
fluence on their lives. And so it is today. Men’s dreams and am- 
bitions are circumscribed by the narrow horizons of this life; and there 
they find much to interest them, and fill their days. To live for what 
to them is a far off and hazy uncertainty, and that when the claims of 
our workaday world are so insistent,—that surely were the height of 
folly. The pleasures, the riches, the honors of life, these are practi- 
cal things, these at Jeast are tangible. Eternity? Well, what do we 
know about it in reality, so why disturb the joy of living with such 
sombre, such disquieting thoughts? “Eat, drink, and be merry today” 
that is sufficient for a practical world. Why attempt to solve riddles 


when life is fast fleeting? There is something radically wrong with 
supernatural hope. 


SELFISHNESS HAS SUPPLANTED CHARITY. 


Is it any wonder then when faith has grown dim, when hope looks 
not beyond the realm of sense,—is it any wonder that there should be 
so little evidence of self-conquest, self-renunciation, which the love 
of God demands? Is it any wonder that Herbert Spencer has summed 
up life as a state of competition, “to eat or to be eaten,” that Nietschie 
should rail at God, at justice, at morality, and every relic of the 
ideal in human intercourse, and reduce Darwin’s theory of evolution 
to a world-struggle in which the strong shall mercilessly crush the 
weak, until out of fire and blood, humanity shall evolve a race of 
supermen? Is it any wonder that self-seeking should strike a dis- 
cordant note in every social, political and economic problem that con- 
fronts the world today? Is it any wonder that for a strip of land and 
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a jet of oil and a roll of gold the flower of our youth must welter in 
bloody war? Is it any wonder that the walls of the home crumble 
as the worm of selfishness gnaws at the marriage bond and strews the 
land with its ruins—when the marriage contract is reduced to a “scrap 
of paper” and the song “Home Sweet Home” has become an anach- 
ronism? How very little true altruism do we find in modern society ; 
and where it does exist, as it does in some rare instances, does it not 
seek humanity for its own sake, without thought subordinating man 
to God, and sublimating all service of humanity with the pure motive 
of the love of God? Have not the evils of the day greatly infected 
the supernatural principle of the love of God? 

What need then is there of summing up? Is not the diagnosis per- 
fectly clear? The three vital principles of the supernatural life are all 
badly diseased ; the supernatural is being swept aside out of men’s lives. 
There is nothing left but natural principles; and life along natural 
principles while it may be called by many euphonious names, is noth- 
ing more or jess than Paganism. The more one studies the expres- 
sion of popular ideas in modern literature, the more clearly it is seen 
that it is the desire to get back to Pagan license of life that is at the 
root of modern irreligion. Disputes about dogmas and creeds are 
but the strategic movements designated to cover the retreat of humanity 
towards its long lost Pagan ideals. 

We have seen some of the many symptoms of the social malady, 
we have seen how like cancerous growths they are eating away the 
three great and vital principles of man’s supernatural life; and if we 


must give the disease a name we can call it by no other than Pure 
Naturalism. 


Why do we not give our full attention and interest to the work of 
the present so as to do it for God and do it well? Age quod agis,— 
attend to what you are about. This thing can only be done once. 
How sad to make all our actions imperfect because our thoughts and 
hearts are not in what we are about, but roving in strange desires of 
a fanciful future. Fr. Reginald Buckler. 


“Thrice blessed are they who are pleasant to live with: They are 
a blessing to themselves, to those with whom they live, and to the 


world at large.” Ralph Waldo Trine. 
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Exhibit A. 


PART IV. TO THEM THAT WAIT. 
J. W. Brennan, C. Ss. R. 


Events in a young man’s life kept pace with the march of the 
times during the period of the World War. Mike had enlisted, not 
because he believed the torrid descriptions of enemy barbarism, which 
he did not credit in the least, but because of his sense of duty. There 
had been a heart-breaking farewell with his father, the bitterness of 
which was not lessened by the older man’s reminder that he was going 
to fight against his own kindred. Then in the quiet of dawn, a train 
sped eastward to points unknown, and he was off. 

Mid-summer found him in the “quiet” sector assigned to the Ameri- 
can troops. Early autumn brought him a corporal’s chevrons,—and 
together with his regiment, a place of honor on one of the most bitterly 
contested fronts in France. October ushered in the crashing thunder 
of artillery, the incessant whirr of planes, sleepless days in mud-soaked 
trenches, and dawns of indescribable fury ;—the crucial action of the 
Argonne. 

And with it came the night that ended Corporal Kentzler’s military 
career and turned the tide of his father’s future. 

There had been a lull in the area immediately in front of Mike’s 
regiment, and orders came up to investigate. A raid was commanded 
with Mike in charge. His men prepared in the usual way, and took 
their places at their posts. Mike stood in the middle of the group, 
his eye on his wrist-watch; the phosphorescent numerals just visible 
in the dark. It lacked only a few minutes of the time set, but those 
few minutes seemed ages. 

He thought of the two letters he had received recently, and un- 
der the spell of the recollection,—each bit of news standing out vividly 
in memory as though it were blazoned in the distant sky,—his mind 
sped back over the preceding hectic months. One letter from Virginia 
Collins told of Ted’s enlistment in the tank corps. Mike smiled. He 
could picture Ted strutting about in his uniform,—the gay cynosure 
of feminine eyes. And Virginia was due to sail with a hospital corps. 
And the rest were doing their bit by observing the meatless Tuesdays, 
—he thought of yesterday’s “corned Willie” and groaned; and sugar- 
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less every day,—he wondered where it went to; and the welfare 
drives,—Mike recalled the latest packet of cigarettes he had pur- 
chased—only to find a donation card inside. 

Then there was another letter,—the last of a long list that had been 
coming more or less regularly since he had been “across”. In it 
Katherine wrote of his father—his great resignation—and his utter 
loneliness. He was now offering his cross for the safety of his son. 
Mike looked at his watch. Five minutes still. A shot rang out from 
the opposite trenches—they were there! Perhaps waiting for him and 
his little band. A spy in the ranks had notified them already. Weil, 
they had to go. Still three minutes to wait. His mind continued to 
review the letter. Katherine was now studying music. What the deuce 
was the idea? And what did she mean by—‘When you come back, 
you won't need to search for an accompanist.” 

“Girls are funny birds after all,” he muttered. “But she sure is 
good to me.” 

“What say!’ whispered the lad beside him. 

“Nothing, buddy,—but it’s about time to go.” 

Silently, stealthily each figure slid over the top. Silently stealthily 
they crossed the deadly, shot-torn area. As they neared the trench, 
Mike felt his feet sink into a maze of barbed wire. His powerful 
clippers severed the strands. On they went till they could peer over 
the embankment. Not a sound—not a word. That was to be ex- 
pected. He had guessed correctly. They were expected. Without 
ado, they crossed the trench,—then started on for the next. Here the 
ground was more even and the danger greater. He glanced sharply to 
both sides,—saw nothing. The hills in back of them made an effective 
background. Into the second line trench he slipped and found one of 
his companions there ahead of him. It was also empty. That meant 
business. The enemy’s work was just beginning; without a word, the 
little party slid over the top toward the next real objective. Silence 
meant possible safety,—the slightest sound, instant death. Against 
the skyline, they saw the bayonet and the peculiar helmet of an enemy 
outpost. Mike’s companion moved noiselessly off to one side, while 
the rest waited. A sharp, tearing sound,—the faintest whisper of a 
moan—the helmet disappeared. Mike found his comrade awaiting 
him. 

This time the two paused before entering the trench. They were 
in front of a dugout. Mike waited till a couple of the party had drawn 
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near out of the darkness; the rest, Mike knew, were close by. They 
had reached their objective; listening carefully, they heard two voices © 
in conversation,—and someone—poor fellow—was snoring. Mike gave 
the word and they slipped into the trench. There was an attempt at 
resistance,—two men were captured,—the rest, including the sleeper 
began their last long repose. Gruesome, repelling, but it was war. 


Somewhere a shot was fired. A star-shell hovered in the heavens, 
then burst,—throwing a gleam of light over the place. A babble of 
voices—the steady rattle of a machine gun—and the bursting of a shell 
some distance away—followed by another and then another in close 
proximity to the little party, made them aware that the game was 
over—except for the finale. After searching in vain for papers that 
might contain some scraps of information, the raiders scattered,—to 
make their way back as best they could. With a prisoner beside him, 
Mike cleared the trench. It was hurried work now—and he had to 
prod his man a few times to quicken his pace. Shots rang out behind 
them. Somehow, a machine gun had their range and their location. 
The prisoner screamed and fell;—Mike threw himself on his face be- 
side his prisoner, and waited till the hail of lead subsided. Then pick- 
ing up the man,—he stumbled over the last trench and began the last 
lap for “home”. Big shells began to burst near by and he realized 
that the enemy’s heavier guns had the range quite accurately,—too 
accurately to have been a matter of guess-work. 


He floundered into a shell-hole,—his prisoner with him. Only a 
few yards separated him from his own lines—but they might as well 
have been miles. He examined his now unconscious prisoner and 
found he had been shot through the back—most likely near the heart. 
He took out his flask of water and began to render first aid. 


While engaged in this work of mercy, he noticed a German helmet 
outlined against the narrow sky-line of his safety zone. It peered 
into the hole,—then disappeared, satisfied. The prisoner had begun 
to move, so fearing a moan would attract attention, Mike clapped his 
hand over the man’s mouth. The impact had greater force than he 
intended, and with startling results. When he removed his hand from 
the man’s mouth, he uttered a moan, then moving slightly as though 
to rest his wounded side, began in halting, almost inarticulate, sen- 
tences a description of some place he had visited and some trouble he 
had had. 
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“Thank God—I’ve not forgotten my German”—thought Mike, as 
he bent to catch the words. 


“_. you big stiff—you have done enough—I’ll get you.—It’s death 
—ha—men are gone—alone—he ought—here he comes.—This chunk 
will settle you —” 


Mike saw him raise his hand as though to strike, and as suddenly 
relax with a moan of pain. 


“And I go free—Poor fellow—sorry—it’s either me or you—better 
you. I can’t afford it—So long,—it’s a long journey you’ve got,— 
what is it they call you,—Kentzler?—It’s a long trip you’ve got ;—but 
one of us has to go. So long.” 


Mike had been applying water from his precious flask to the man's 
parched lips; he stopped as though his hand was frozen. Forgotten 
now the possibility of being caught by the enemy—forgotten the 
dangerous star-shells and the hovering death-dealing prowlers of the 
air,—forgotten even the purpose of his presence here:—the objective 
of his life was attained,—here in his hands. But a new Mike was 
kneeling beside that prone figure now babbling meaningless sounds; a 
boy who had prematurely grown old, who had come through the fires 
proven, but scorched and singed ;—bitter. Under the influence of the 
nerve-racking circumstances, his first impulse, blind, unreasoning, was 
to lift his deadly trench knife over the fellow’s heart—and bury it. 
His hand rose in the air,—ready to drive the blow that would brand 
him as a murderer—when a flashlight, shooting its rays into the hole, 
stunned—electrified him. 

“Ah, there you are, Mike! I knew you were around somewhere.” 
Under the shallow helmet grinned the genial features of the Regiment's 
Catholic chaplain. “Got your man, too, I see. Rather surprised, 
isn’t he?” 

Mike looked at his prisoner, and saw that he had come to, and was 
half sitting up,—but his eyes filled with horror and fear were fixed on 
the slender, gleaming blade held aloft in Mike’s hand. Mike lowered 
the knife, rather sheepishly. 

“Glad you came, Father ;—I came mighty near putting this guy 
out of business. I'll tell you about it later. But, believe me, if he’s 
a Catholic, you better tend to him. He was almost bumped off as it 
was, he’s carrying or was carrying a machine gun bullet somewhere 
in his insides, and he’s liable to go off any moment. Besides, Father,” 
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he hastened to add as he noticed that the man was sinking back into a 
stupor, “I found out while he was raving that he is the cause of my 
father’s imprisonment in America. Dad’s up for life, for the murder 
that this guy committed. Maybe you can get him to send his evidence 
with us. If he don’t,—Well! Anyhow, he’s not going to last,—hurry, 
Father; he’s fainting now and my flask is empty.” 


The priest carried a first aid kit of his own. In a few minutes he 
had the man restored to consciousness. He motioned to Mike that he 
was going to hear the man’s confession and prepare him for death, so 
Mike crawled to the farther extremity of the shell hole where he kept 
a vigilant eye out for marauders. 


After what seemed a year of tense waiting, he noticed some dark 
figures moving along the ground near the enemy line. He turned to 
warn the priest, but found him already at his side. 

“Tt’s all over, Mike. Here’s the poor fellow’s signed confession 
which he asked me to use to free your father. I guess we had better 
be going. I used a search light under my coat so he could see what 
he was writing. And he has told me the story with permission to use 
it to free your father.” The sinister drone of an airplane sounded 
high above them. “I thought so; they saw the light. We can do no 
good here now. Let’s go.” 

Mike said nothing, but rushing back to the prisoner, found him 
gasping for breath. He grasped the cold hand lying nearest him and 
pressed a crucifix between the fingers. The dying man looked up at 
him and murmured, “Tausend Dank. Bitte fur mich;—mercy.” Mike 
answered: “I am Mike Kentzler. It’s all right now buddy.” The 
man sank back, dead. 

“Better shake a leg, Mike,” called the priest sharply. ‘“There’s a 
patrol out looking for the missing men.” 


Together they clambered out of the hole and began to hurry over 
the few yards between them and their first line trench. Just as they 
were about to drop into safety, a guttural shout rang out behind them, 
followed by the rattle of a fusilade of shots. Mike felt a burning sting 
like an arrow of fire just below his right shoulder blade; his knees 
crumpled beneath him and he pitched forward into darkness. 

When he awoke he found himself in an ambulance bouncing over 
rough roads, swaying dizzily from side to side as the driver skirted 
dangerous shell craters, and he wondered where he was and what was 
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“the big idea” of it all. The roar of distant artillery was constant and 
once in a while the concussion of a “whizz bang” product in the vicinity 
threatened to throw him out of the stretcher. But the sounds of the 
cannonading grew gradually fainter and soon he was whirled into the 
commodious court of a base hospital. He was too weak to grasp the 
significance of such rapidly changing events; his first period of con- 
nected thought came when he was luxuriously resting, for the first 
time since his regiment had taken up its position on the front,—be- 
tween genuine, snow white sheets. The very contact with the fresh, 
white linen seemed to assuage the burning pain in his side and shoulder. 
For the moment, an exhilarating moment, the cause of this marvellous 
transformation was forgotten. 


But the novelty wore off and the incessant, throbbing, nerve-racking 
pain brought back memories of the incidents that had taken place 
lately in No Man’s Land. Suddenly he jumped. A nurse passing by 
hurried to his side. 

“Where is he?” he exclaimed wildly. 


“Whom do you mean?” she asked soothingly as with practised hand 
she pressed him back firmly on his pillow. 

“The Chaplain! He was with me!” He made a motion to arise. 

“Oh, sonny, you do not need him. You are badly hit,—but you’re 
not going West yet. Not for a long time. And besides he’ll be here 
tomorrow. You were asleep when he came this morning.” She 
thought that he was one of the latest arrivals at the front, brave and 
strong as the rest in normal circumstances, brave even to foolhardiness 
under fire, but struck with fear at the thought of an indefinite period 
of helplessness on a hospital cot. Perhaps he was even shell-shocked! 

“T do not mean the hospital chaplain,—” he continued. “There was 
a priest with me—out there—when I was knocked off—” Mike tried 
to stimulate his memory by rubbing his forehead, but his right arm 
failed to move. The nurse noticed the effort and placed a restraining 
hand upon his injured arm. 

“He was there—he saw that fellow—he has the paper signed. 
Where is he?” His face, worn after strenuous days in the trenches, 
was lined with anxiety till he appeared positively aged. 

“He'll be here tomorrow ; and if that priest is not the one you mean, 
he will find the other for you. You must rest now.” 

Mike relaxed obediently on the pillows,—but not to rest. His 
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mind was in turmoil. Of course the priest would send the evidence 
to the proper authorities. He had no doubt of that. The Padres never 
went back on the boys. But did he escape! He pictured the priest 
tumbling into the trench as he had done, riddled with those terrible 
machine-gun bullets. Perhaps he was buried out there where shells 
made no exception and blew craters, big enough to bury the gigantic 
army lorries, in cemeteries as well as in trenches. And with him 
would be buried,—and blown to indescribable fragments, — that 
precious bit of paper with its message of life and freedom for his 
father; the paper that meant resurrection from a life long tomb, from 
an earthly hell of torture. 


During the day new contingents of wounded arrived, among them 
a few boys from his own outfit. They hailed him with a gay attempt 
at raillery and then gave him the latest from the front. Among other 
bits of news was an account of the outcome of the raid. 

“Cost pretty much, buddy, that there excursion of yours, but it 
brought the goods.” The speaker had been assigned the bed next to 
Mike. “We pulled off a neat bit of work the next day on the head 
of it.” 

“It cost pretty much,” remarked Mike. “What was the damages?” 

“Well, there was yourself that got nicked,—and I guess you heard 
it already, Father Connoly,—he went out to get you that night,—well 
he was bumped off just as he was getting back. Shot through the 
heart. That’s what the fellows said any way. They buried him back 
of the lines, and believe me, the fellows sure tried to make that grave 
look like something. You should have seen some of them hard-boiled 
guys cry.” He rubbed his arm over his eyes, and turned away. 

Mike felt as though his day dreaming had been a presentiment. 
Never in his life had he felt so discouraged. The years of effort 
would have to be repeated, for he was resolved to struggle no matter 
what the outcome, till his father was cleared. Besides, there was his 
mother and the children. He remembered that he had heard nothing 
of them since he had left home. Starving, most likely, over there some- 
where on the other side of that long line of uniformed millions and 
flaming guns. One thought led to another, and he wondered when the 
vagrant mail system would ever locate this hospital. A letter from 
America meant more to him than medicine. 


As time went on, each day being filled with new experiences of in- 
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coming wounded with their latest accounts of the progress made and 
the losses sustained, his mind was diverted to other things, not the 
least of which was the fact that he was gradually growing stronger. 
At the same time he noticed that his arm was not healing. It remained 
weak and limp. He wondered whether he was doomed to carry the 
additional cross of being a cripple for life. 

Then came the movement toward the coast. The final phase of 
the war had begun and the hospitals were overcrowded with wounded. 
Mike was one of the first to be sent to the coast to await transporta- 
tion to America. 

While there he was surprised one day to see a trim-looking nurse 
approach and call him by name. On looking closer at her he saw that 
it was Virginia. But the experiences she had gone through had 
altered her much. The careless, girlish air was gone; an expression 
of responsibility realized had given her that indefinable, sympathetic 
appearance that those acquire who have looked on suffering in all its 
forms of horror and who have labored, often in vain, to assuage it. 

“Well, Mike, I never thought I would see you in a stretcher or a 
wheel chair; I thought you bore a charmed life.” She was looking at 
the shriveled arm, at the same time trying bravely to smile in order to 
conceal a tear. 

“They got me,—and worse, Virginia, although they don’t know it, 
they got my father.” 

“Your father, Mike, I thought he was — ” her voice faltered. 

“In jail,—in prison,” he completed her sentence grimly. “To stay 
now. But for a few minutes he was free.” 

“Free? I don’t understand Mike. The last news I got — ” 

“When did you get any news of him, Virginia? I haven’t heard 
of him in months. While I was in the line, I got a letter every few 
weeks. After you left home, the letters were not so frequent, but 
still she wrote — ” 

“She — ” and then the girl could have bit off her tongue for having 
said the word. Even in her surprise, she remembered not to question 
further. 

“Oh, I thought you knew her. Somehow since I’ve been over here, 
it seems as though all those I know, know each other. Funny, isn’t 
it?” 

Virginia said nothing, but her active brain was endeavoring to 
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figure out just where any other “she” could have come into Mike’s life. 
And then a gleam of recollection came into her eyes. The “wop” 
vamp,—that thing that had been bothering him that Sunday morning 
at home. Her eyes grew hard ;—she had begun to like Mike herself ; 
she felt as though that other person had offered her an affront. 

“Well, she wrote regularly every so often,” -continued Mike, look- 
ing off out of the window dreamily. “And she told me always of my 
father and how hopeful he was, and how he suffered at the thought 
that I was fighting against possibly my own relatives, and then how 
he offered his cross for my safe return. For a long time those were 
the only letters I got, and they helped to keep me straight.” It seemed 
as though he were looking over the waves to the farther shore and 
then inland to the humble home where his father and he had spent so 
many happy hours while they were working and planning for the little 
home that was to be theirs when their dreams were fully realized. 

“Excuse me, Mike, I have some other patients to look after. I'll 
be back soon. I’ll see if I can get you some things to read, with news 
of home. The mail ought to be here soon.” She left abruptly, and 
Mike failed to notice the significance of the abrupt departure. 

When she was out of sight, Virginia pulled a little handkerchief 
from her sleeve and dabbed her eyes viciously. Well, she was not 
responsible for his taste; the Lord knew they had tried to educate 
him while he was at their house. And then she laughed at herself. 
Virginia had a saving sense of humor. 

On finishing her rounds, she went over to the distributing point for 
the mail and was glad to find a letter there for herself and another for 
Mike. Mike’s was dated two months earlier than hers, but that was 
not an unusual event in those days. He could consider himself lucky 
to get it at all. 

She read her letter as she hurried over to Mike’s place in the ward. 
Ted was still in camp awaiting orders to sail. They were to be the 
next to go. Her mother wondered whether she was nursing in one 
of those emergency hospitals close to the firing line. She hoped not. 
Her father thought the experience might do her good; she would be 
able to appreciate what racket means in the ears of others and might 
resolve to go easier on the piano when she got home. She laughed at 
that. It was Dad all over. 


She handed Mike’s letter to him in silence, noting as she did so, the 
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carefully drawn scrawl that gave the address. It must be from that 
girl. She could not help standing a little ways off to watch him read 
it, although some internal voice told her it was a small thing to do. 
On second thought, with a blush of shame at herself, she turned to 
walk away. 

Mike called her. “Come here, Virginia, letters are scarce in this 
place. This ought to contain news that is interesting to you, too.” 

“No doubt of it, Mike,” she answered a trifle crisply. He failed to 
notice the tone. He was busy turning page after page rapidly. Then 
he threw his arm in the air and shouted. Curiosity conquered jealousy. 
Virginia came over and waited for the announcement. 


“Great girl, Katherine,—God bless her. The chaplain, Father 
Connoly, who was killed the night I was hit, managed to hand over 
that bit of paper to an officer before he died. And it was forwarded 
to my address,—and of course my address was the place where I 
boarded in Detroit. And when the rest came near shipping it back to 
me, Katherine took it and opened it, found the paper, put it in the 
hands of a lawyer,—and now Virginia,—my father is free.” He 
waved the letter again. He was as happy as a child with a new toy. 

“Listen to this, Virginia:—‘and you know how glad I am. I’ve 
been going to Communion every day since you went off to the war, 
so that you might come back again and that your father might get 
justice done him. Every day before I went to work. And now one 
part of the prayer is granted, I hope God will grant the rest. We 
have not heard from you in so long. Your father asks me about you 
every time I take something out to the prison to him. I tell him that 
the only letters anyone gets now is a notice from the government that 
someone is dead. And your name isn’t among the dead. And he 
says, “Thank God,” and fingers his rosary. Well, Mike, your father 
is watching me write this. Mr. Collins was over to see us. He teases 
me and says that wedding bells will be mixed up with the other bells 
and whistles when you come marching home. Well, anyhow, I know 
how to play the piano. Write as soon as you can,—your father is 
waiting to hear from you and so is Katherine.’ ” 

Virginia excused herself and hurried away. Mike proceeded to 
read his letter for the second time. In a few minutes Virginia came 
hurrying back. 

“Qh, Mike, they were trying to put on a show for the boys and a 
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singer failed to appear. Do you think you are strong enough to try a 
song?” 

“I don’t know, Virginia. We cam try one over by ourselves. I 
never sang since I left home. No time. Of course you will play the 
piano.” 

Virginia was tempted to make a pointed return, but then she 
changed it to, “Well, one of the Welfare workers from the States was 
supposed to do that, but if you wish it, your wish goes.” 

The program came off; and the audience, made up of those who 
were able to get around in chairs and the occupants of the ward nearest 
to the piano together with the personnel of the Hospital and workers 
were astonished to see a thin figure in bedraggled khaki with one of 
his sleeves hanging limply around a shriveled arm, proceed to the im- 
provised stage. The picture was complete when a nurse in Red Cross 
uniform took her place at the piano. They were rather disappointed 
at the opening notes of the selection; but the rendition amazed them. 
It was the selection Mike had used to win fame on that wonderful 
Amateur Night. At the end, while the applause was thundering 
through the rooms, one of the workers spoke to Virginia aside. After 
the program was over, Mike and Virginia discussed the possibilities of 
his returning to the business of singing. 





“Might as well, Mike, you took one of these musicians by storm. 
She wanted to know how she could best show her appreciation to you. 
I told her. And here is the expression of appreciation.” She held out 
a neat little packet. Mike opened it and saw a beautiful diamond ring. 

“Perhaps it may not fit,” continued Virginia, “but you can get it 
altered, I think.” Mike tried it on, while Virginia stifled a laugh. 

“It fits,” he remarked. 

“It’s not for you,” she remarked, laughing outright, “it’s for— 
Katherine.” 

And Mike failed to notice the catch in her voice. 

(THE END.) 





When the top of a match that I have struck falls on my hand, how 
long do I take to consider whether I shall drop it? Is it not tossed off 
instantly, instinctively, without thought or hesitation? There must be 
no hesitation with us where there is question of sin. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


ON SPEAKING TERMS 








A young woman spending the summer at an Irish seaside place, 
used every evening to pay a visit to the church, and there she always 
noticed the bent figure of an old woman, kneeling, with her eyes fixed 
on the tabernacle. Her lips were moving, but she had no book in her 
hand, and her rosary beads always remained on the seat in front of 
her, to be taken up and passed through her fingers only as she left the 
church. 

After a day or two, the visitor always looked out for the woman. 
The sight of her inspired devotion in the visitor, and gave her, too, a 
certain feeling of confidence in her own prayers. 

One evening the two were leaving the church together. The young 
woman approached the bowed old figure, and told her that she had 
noticed her every evening, and offered her her prayerbook, saying: 

“You might like to have this, it has many beautiful prayers.” 

The old woman looked at her with a smile on her kindly face and 
thanked her; but said: 

“Tt would be of no use to me at all, alanna; I never learned to 
read,—even if I had the eyes for that now. I just pray my own 
prayers. Sure, the Lord knows me well after all these years, and I 
just talk to him, and I know He loves to listen.” 

This old woman had the right idea of prayer: a heart to heart talk 
with Our heavenly Father. 


WHAT HE FOUND 





John L. Stoddard, the famous author of many volumes of travel- 
books, after his conversion some years ago, wrote the story of his 
“travel” into the Church. The paragraph with which he concludes his 
account is so beautiful that it ought to be widely known. He writes: 

“When I am asked what I have found within the Catholic Church 
superior to all that Protestantism gave me, I find that language is 
inadequate to express it. One thinks of the familiar metaphor of a 
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stained glass window in a vast cathedral. Seen from without by day, 
this seems to be an unintelligible mass of dusky glass. Viewed from 
within, however, it reveals a beautiful design where sacred story glows 
resplendently in form and color. So is it with the Church of Rome. 
One must enter it to understand its sanctity and charm. 

“When I reflect upon that Church’s long, unbroken continuity ex- 
tending back to the very days of the Apostles; when I recall her grand, 
inspiring traditions, her blessed Sacraments, her immemorial language, 
her changeless creed, her noble ritual, her stately ceremonies, her price- 
less works of art, her wondrous unity of doctrine, her ancient prayers, 
her matchless organization, her Apostolic authority, her splendid roll 
of Saints and Martyrs reaching up like Jacob’s ladder, and uniting 
earth and heaven; when I reflect upon the intercession for us of those 
Saints and Martyrs, enhanced by the petitions of the blessed Mother 
of Our Lord; and, last but not least, when I consider the abiding Pres- 
ence of the Saviour on her altars—I feel that this One, Holy, Apostolic 
Church has given me certainty for doubt, order for confusion, sun- 
light for darkness, and substance for shadow. 

“Tt is the Bread of Life and the Wine of the Soul, instead of the 
unsatisfying husks; the father’s welcome with the ring and the robe, 
instead of the weary exile in the desert of doubt. It is true, the prodi- 
gal must retrace the homeward road, and even enter the doorway of 
the mansion on his knees; but, within, what a recompense!” 


LOOKING UP 


One who knew Lincoln well in his earlier years walked with him 
one night on a country roadside. They discussed the firmament which 
shone brilliantly. Looking up to the stars, Lincoln said: “I never 
behold them that I do not feel that I am looking in the face of God. 
I can see how it might be possible for a man to look down upon the 
earth and be an atheist, but I cannot see how he could look up to the 
heavens and say there is no God.” 

He had an ever increasing sense that not only did God exist but 
that God was guiding him. 


Every hour comes with some little fagot of God’s Will fastened 
on its back. Faber. 
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: Pointed Paragraphs 





THE REMEDY 


We have recently received word of the death of William Bourke 
Cockran, Congressman from New York. Senator David I. Walsh, 
speaking of him said: “In the death of William Bourke Cockran, 
America lost a noble son. He was one of the outstanding public men 
of our day. I never knew a man possessed of a greater or more 
diversified knowledge; one gifted with rarer talents of expression or 
of a more striking personality. His mind was an inexhaustible treas- 
ury which he could tap on all occasions for the necessary and appro- 
priate thoughts and illustrations. Whether called upon to discuss 
questions of religion, history, the sciences, letters or the arts, he was 
never nonplussed.” 

As an example of his deep faith, take the following words of his 
from a speech delivered before a Holy Name gathering: 

“Wherever the monks of old have directed industry, it has been 
fruitful, because it wasn’t a struggle for material rewards, but a prayer 
to Almighty God, and He blessed and prospered it as no human efforts 
could. There is your remedy! Let us restore that spirit to industry 
and you will have no troubles. None whatever. There is no other 
remedy. If anybody has discovered it, I would like to see it. I see 
statesmen throwing their hands up, tearing their hair and abusing 
another set of men. I see no progress toward adjustment anyhow 
except what I see here. This spectacle of men, led by their pastor, in 
a moment of difficulty (the first Michigan School fight) to face it, 
and face it with becoming means and therefore resistless power, is 
one of the most encouraging spectacles I have seen: A Holy Name 
rally!” 


MAKING A BASILICA 


No I don’t mean building a massive stone structure in purest 
Romanesque or any other style. I mean building it with human 
hearts. It is a story which shows what a devout layman can accom- 
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plish. I quote from a speech delivered by Bourke Cockran during 
his campaign for election to Congress: 

“There is a church at 76th and Lexington Ave., (New York) ; it 
is under the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, whose mission it is to 
constantly adore Our Lord in the Eucharistic Presence on the altar. 
The Blessed Sacrament is constantly exposed except at night. Wor- 
shippers there have grown and increased with such enormous rapidity, 
that last fall it was suggested by one of the women of the parish—the 
women are always ahead in matters of piety, I am glad to say,—that 
the Archbishop be asked to make the church a basilica. 

“There is a great deal of humanity even in the Church, and the 
heads of other houses there who hadn’t thought of this, I don’t think 
were very enthusiastic about making this young recruit a basilica. 
There was no mere vulgar envy in it; they raised various objections 
under Canon Law. The Archbishop was I think a little disturbed 
about it. First he seemed to be surprised when I suggested it to him. 
I rather thought he was set against the idea. As I was going, he said: 

““Look here; if you will get me fifty thousand persons who will 
sign a petition stating that they will visit the Blessed Sacrament every 
day,—or get me thirty thousand,—I shall consider it very seriously.’ 

“T went back. I think he said that on Monday. He was coming 
up to give benediction there himself on the following Sunday. By 
the time he arrived we had 123,000 signatures,—men and women, 
pledging themselves to a daily visit. What we really had in view was 
that they should all be daily communicants; we didn’t ask that because 
we all felt very certain that if they became daily visitors, the Blessed 
Sacrament would take care of the rest.” 

Imagine! One hundred and twenty-three thousand daily visitors to 
the Blessed Sacrament in one church alone! Where is your church? 


WHY? 


There is an Episcopalian minister in the limelight now. For a long 
time few knew about him outside of his little congregation. His ser- 
mons were ordinary Episcopalian sermons. Then there came a time 
when, tiring of his wife,—strangely like Henry VIII, the founder of 
Episcopalianism,—he wished to get a divorce and marry another. This 
would not do. 
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But this apparently gave him an altogether new insight, a broader 
view of things: at once away goes Christ’s law of indissoluble mar- 
riage,—away goes Christ’s teaching authority,—away His divinity,— 
away all the saving props and supports of definite truth and law. All 
Christianity goes down in a tumbled heap of sentimentality. 

This is his new gospel. Did it remain as hidden as his long years 
of orthodox service? 

No. This is blazoned on the front page of the daily papers; it 
brings his picture into the magazines; he becomes at once a fit subject 
about whom the Literary Digest must bring its impartial (!) views. 

He rose to fame because he flew in the face of the religious teach- 
ing of the last two thousand years and of the greater part of the 
Christian world today. It made him a hero. Why? 


THE NEED OF VIGILANCE 


Superior Court Justice John Ford, of New York, found that a 
circulating library had placed in the hands of his daughter a salacious 
book. On examining the book, he said: 

“This book is a terrible thing. It is loathsome. That a magistrate 
may have approved of it, doesn’t altar the fact. 

“A circulating library commended this thing to my daughter. She 
turned it over to her mother, who was horrified, and she put it in my 
hands. It is a disgrace to the community if we cannot protect our- 
selves against such things. I had no idea that anything of the kind 
was tolerated.” 

We admire the honest indignation of this magistrate who did not 
forget that he was also a father, responsible for his children. We 
admire the prudent conduct of the daughter in turning the book over 
to her mother, rather than rely on the recommendation of a stranger 
or on her own inexperience. 


It only shows once again that vigilance is required on the part of 
parents if they wish to preserve the innocence of their children. 

But, if the daughter had kept it secret, all the care and solicitude 
of the parents had been useless. She could have poisoned her soul 
in secret. We appeal to you, boys and girls, avoid secrecy; be open 
and above board; make your parents your confidants; seek advice 
where you can be sure of getting safe counsel. 











| Our Lady’s Page | 





THE MEANING OF PERPETUAL HELP 





Out of the gloom and the glory of the Middle Ages, out of its in- 
tellectual strivings and struggles, St. Bernard’s name stands out as one 
of the brightest. In him were combined deep intellectual powers, ten- 
der devotion and the soul of a poet. This chosen intellect, this sub- 
lime spirit has expressed the enthusiasm of his esteem, the greatness 
of his confidence, and the tenderness of his devotion to Our Lady, in 
words that may well be considered a commentary on the title of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help. 

“And the name of the Virgin was Mary. Let us say a few words 
on this name, which, being interpreted, means Star of the Sea, and 
aptly suits this Virgin Mother. 

“O thou, whosoever thou art, when thou findest thyself rather to 
waver amid the squalls and tempests than to walk on the solid earth; 
do not, if thou dost not wish to be crushed in the storm, turn thine 
eyes from the splendor of this Star. 

“Tf the winds of temptation arise, if thou shouldst fall on the rocks 
of tribulation, look towards this star,—call on Mary. If anger, or 
avarice, or the allurements of the flesh have dashed against the ship 
of thy soul, look towards Mary. If confounded by the enormity of 
thy sins, if abashed by the unsightliness of thy conscience, if terrified 
by the dread of judgment, thou dost begin to be engulfed in the whirl- 
pool of sadness by the abyss of despair,—think of Mary. 

“When endangered, when straitened, when perplexed, think on 
Mary, call on Mary. Let the name of Mary never be wanting on thy 
lips, nor unknown in thy heart; and to obtain the suffrage of her 
prayers do not desert the example given in her life. 

“In following her thou dost not stray; in beseeching her thou dost 
not despair; in thinking on her thou dost not err. If she hold thee, 
thou shalt not fall, if she protect thee thou shalt not fear, if she lead 
thou shalt not be fatigued, if she be propitious thou shalt be successful, 
and so shalt thou experience how justly it has been said: ‘and the name 
of the Virgin was Mary.’ ” 
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Catholic Events 





The Holy Father, through Cardinal Gasparri, sent a special bless- 
ing to the Catholic Press of America. The cablegram in part read: 
“His Holiness augurs a still greater success to the press in its en- 
deavors for faith and fatherland. He willingly accords a special 
blessing to the editors of each paper and apostolic benediction to all sup- 
porters of the Catholic Press in the United States.” 

* * * 


Speaking to a group of newspaper men, the Holy Father said: 
“With the misfortunes which have befallen the peoples of the world 
during and since the war, your mission has become a higher one than 
ever. Keep it ever high, and you will deserve the gratitude of the 
new society which is about to emerge from this our sorely tried epoch. 
With your work of education, defend the nation, the faith and the 
family.” 

* * * 

The Holy Father deplores the unfortunate situation in the Rhine- 
land and Ruhr districts and is continually endeavoring to promote 
peace and to mitigate suffering and sorrow. According to most recent 
reports, Msgr. Testa has been sent to the Ruhr on a special mission of 
investigation by the Holy Father. 

* * * 

Engineers’ plans, approved by Pope Pius XI, for the first Knights 
of Columbus playground in Rome, to be operated under the $1,000,000 
endowment fund voted by the Knights for American welfare work 
in Italy, were received at K. of C. national headquarters. The Pope 
has assigned to the Knights a piece of ground as large as a city block, 
between the sacristy of St. Peter’s and the basilica square. 

* * * 

The Order of Pius, instituted by Pius IX, has been conferred by 
the Holy Father upon Major General Wood, governor general of the 
Philippines. This order is the second highest of the decorations con- 
ferred by the popes. 

* * * 

On their visit to Italy, in May, the King and Queen of England 
will visit the Holy Father. Much opposition to the visit was expressed 
from Protestant sources. The King and Queen will leave the British 
Embassy to go to the Vatican. " ; 


A report has it that a consistory will be held this coming May. 
* * * 


Archbishop Fumasoni Biondi, the new Apostolic Delegate in the 
United States arrived in New York on March 2. He was given a 
warm welcome by a great gathering of clergy and laity. In a state- 
ment, issued just after landing, the Delegate said: 
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“I consider it a great privilege to be able to come and witness with 
my own eyes this great country and people, whom I have long since 
learned to admire at a distance. I am sure that my residence here 
will become one of the most cherished periods of my life. The 
American people have won the esteem and admiration of the world 
on account of their love for liberty without diminution of their 
respect for lawfully constituted authority. And in recent years their 
generosity has become a theme of universal praise. 

“Having been in the East Indies as Papal Delegate during the war, 
I had myself the chance to admire the generosity with which those 
poor missions as those of other countries received from their American 
friends, the help they needed badly. The noble sentiments by which 
the American people are inspired find an echo in my heart, and I 
hope to be worthy of their esteem and love.” 

* k * 


Ever since the Pope sent out his stirring appeal on behalf of the 
starving people of Russia, contributions have been sent to the Vatican 
from every part of the world. The Holy Father himself opened the 
subscriptions with a donation of 2,500,000 lire. The list of donations 
are regularly published in the “Osservatore Romana” of Rome. The 
lists for America, as far as given, show a total of $482,774.86 con- 
tributed by fifty-three of the one hundred and two dioceses of the 
United States; but as some dioceses show two contributions, the lists 
cannot be taken as final. It is also known that the contributions from 
several dioceses had not been received when these lists were compiled. 

In a debate in the Senate, Senator King of Utah, took occasion to 
praise the influence for good exerted by the Church in the Philippines: 

“Permit me,” he said, “to briefly call attention to some of the con- 
ceded facts with respect to conditions now prevailing in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The population is probably 12,000,000. It was more 
than 10,000,000 in 1918. More than nine-tenths of the inhabitants are 
Christian, belonging principally to the Roman Catholic Faith. May I 
say in passing that undoubtedly the religious faith of the people has 
contributed to the progress made by the people and is, in part, respon- 
sible for the orderly conditions there existing.” 

* * * 


Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, the eminent writer, has some statistics to 
offer that are very interesting. 1) Catholic Spain, Austria and Italy 
have the highest birthrate in Europe. It runs respectively, 38, 36, 
and 33 per 1,000. England has a rate of 29 per 1,000. Catholic 
Quebec has a rate of 37 and Protestant Ontario 22. 2) Catholic Spain 
has practically no suicides while England has twice as many as Catholic 
Italy, and Protestant Denmark six times as many. 3) Catholic Spain 
has a pupil in school for every 8 inhabitants; England one for every 
7-45 Catholic Spain, however, has a university student for every 890 
inhabitants; Catholic Italy for every 1,067; England one for every 
1,159, and France one for every 1,333. 

Statistics of this kind have an eloquence of their own and disprove 
the libels that have been hurled from time to time at Catholic countries. 
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Statistics from several important Indian fields of missionary en- 
deavor show that Catholic missionaries who started work later than 
Protestants can show a much greater number of conversions and of 
religious institutions established. 

Ranchi is one mission center that may well serve as an illustration. 
The German Lutherans and other Protestant evangelical societies have 
been working there since 1845. The Anglicans were established there 
in 1869. Catholics entered the field in 1886. But present statistics 
show that the Catholics outnumber the members of all non-Catholic 


denominations combined. 
* * * 


In Detroit the Good Friday closing movement is well under way by 
the Holy Name Society, with John Sullivan acting as chairman of the 
campaign. Everything points to an absolute cessation from business 
during the “Three Hours” of Good Friday, in honor of Our Lord’s 
death on the Cross. : 

* * 


Plans for the first annual meeting of the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial problems, which is expected by its sponsors to develop in 
coming years into an annual Catholic Social week that will parallel 
the great Catholic social conferences held in many countries of con- 
tinental Europe, were announced recently by Professor David A. 
McCabe, president of the conference. 


It will be held in one of the cities of the middle West, late in June. 


The following topics will be discussed: “Wages,” “Collective bargain- 
ing,” “The State and Industry,” and “The Worker and Ownership.” 
* * * 


Chicago brings a very interesting report of Catholic Charity Work. 
There are 585 Sisters engaged exclusively in charity work. Under the 
care of these Sisters are 3,615 dependent children, and if paid the 
lowest salary paid the teachers of the public schools, they would receive 
an annual salary of $1,053,000. This is but one feature, however, of 
the Associated Charities, to which the Catholics of the archdiocese 
contribute $700,000 annually. 

In the 26 institutions where these Sisters live their lives of loving 
self-sacrifice, there was expended last year by the charities, some 
$439,522.48,—just a little less than 42 per cent of their salaries at the 
06s rate of what the lowest paid public school teachers would have 

een. 

Fr. Moses E. Kiley, head of the Central Charity Bureau, has 
designed the “Charity Hour” for the schools, to educate the children 
in the work of Christian charity. Contributions by the children are 


limited to a maximum of 5c per month, which they must give at some 
self-sacrifice. 
* * * 


Catholic Charities and institutions affiliated in the Detroit Com- 
munity Union and supported by the Detroit Community Fund, have 
been allotted $370,254.26 in the budget for 1923 by the Fund directors. 
Eleven Catholic Institutions are members of the Fund. 











: a 
Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


What its the advantage of including 
in confession, some sins of your past 
life? Were these sins not forgiven in 
the former confessions? Why repeat 
them then? 

Besides the principal effect of the sac- 
rament of penance, the remission of the 
guilt of the sin, this sacrament also, 
according to the disposition of the 
penitent, confers the remission of the 
temporal punishment due to the sin; it 
instills a hatred for sin and gives a spe- 
cial grace to avoid in the future the 
sins mentioned in the confession. 
However not all the temporal punish- 
ment due to our sins is taken away by 
this sacrament, but, as we said, only 
according to the disposition of the 
penitent; if the dispositions are per- 
fect, then all the temporal punishment 
is remitted; if the dispositions are less 
than perfect, then only a part of the 
temporal punishment is taken away. 
The Council of Trent teaches that the 
entire remission of the temporal pun- 
ishment, which the sacrament of Bap- 
tism effects, is not obtained in the 
sacrament of Penance without great 
sorrow and labor. 

By repeating our sins in confession, 
especially the more serious sins of our 
past life, we again and again, permit 
the grace of the sacrament to reduce 
the temporal punishment, that still 
may be due to our sins, even though 
the guilt of the sins was removed the 
first time, that they were confessed; 
besides every time that we repeat these 
sins, a greater horror of them is in- 
stilled in the soul and a greater help is 
given to avoid them in the future. 

Hence, though there is absolutely no 
obligation of accusing oneself of sins, 
that have been once confessed in a 
good confession, to repeat them may 
be very advantageous to our soul and 
lessen the time we would otherwise 
have to spend in Purgatory. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that real and true sorrow for at least 
some of the venial sins mentioned in 
confession is absolutely necessary for 
the valid and fruitful recention of this 


sacrament, 11 there are no mortal sins 
to confess. If penitents frequently go 
to confession and have only some 
slight venial sins to accuse themselves 
of, it may be doubted at times, whether 
they always have for these small sins 
real sorrow, which includes the firm 
purpose of avoiding them in the 
future. Such penitents therefore 
would do well to make certain that 
this requisite sorrow is present by 
mentioning some sins of their past life, 
for which they are particularly sorry. 

If on judgment-day we shall know 
one another, how can a mother, who is 
among the blessed be happy, if she 
should recognize her child among the 
reprobates? 

The just on the last day will be 
made perfectly happy and there will be 
nothing that will interfere with their 
perfect enjoyment; that is the teaching 
of the Church. Starting out from this 
doctrine as a basis, theologians say, 
that the will of the just will be joined 
to the will of God; what God loves, 
they will love, what God hates, they 
will hate. Hence a mother, who will 
see one of her children among the lost, 
will see the infinite Justice of God ex- 
ercised over her child and she will 
adore and approve of His judgments. 
And this will constitute also a part of 
the punishment of the damned; it will 
not be the least of their sufferings to 
be separated from those to whom they 
were joined by the closest ties of love 
on earth and to realize that this separ- 
ation is concurred in by their loved 
ones, for the separation on the great 
judgment day will not only be a separa- 
tion of the bodies of the just and the 
unjust, but also a separation of the 
souls, of the will and the intellect and 
the affections. 

If one receives Holy Communion 
several times during the time for the 
Easter duty, must one specify the com- 
munion that one intends to count for 
the Easter duty? 

No; the intention of fulfilling the 
obligation is not required. 








Some Good Books 





Carina. By Isabel C. Clarke. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Brothers, New 
York. Price $2.00. Postage 15 cents. 

Isabel C. Clarke is one of our best 
known Catholic authors. All Catholic 
readers ought to be well acquainted 
with her. She has already published a 
whole shelf full of books, more than 
one of which we have had occasion to 
recommend in our columns. There 
are: The Light on the Lagoon, The 
Potter’s House, Tressider’s Sister, 
Ursula Finch, Eunice, The Elstones, 
Lady Trent’s Daughter, Children of 
Eve, The Deep Heart, Whose Name is 
Legion, Fine Clay, Prisoners’ Years, 
‘The Rest House, Only Anne, The 
Secret Citadel, By the Blue River, and 
Average Cabins; a long list indeed. 

The novelist’s art has been degraded 
to such an extent in our day, that it 


is really refreshing to find a story that 
can be read with undisturbed pleasure 
and without shock to our sense of 
shame or Christian feelings. 

“I want a novel that isn’t simply 
full of broken love affairs or shooting 
and adventure,” said someone to me 


lately. “I want one that gives you 
something to think about.” Take 
Carina, friend; it will fill your re- 
quirements. 

Life Everlasting, Or The Delights 
Awaiting the Faithful Soul in Para- 
dise. By the Rt. Rev. John S. 
Vaughan. Published by P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York. Price postpaid, 
$2.85. 

Look around you. One thing you 
must notice. The most popular modern 
philosophers and so-called religions 
are those that stress happiness, that 
preach a Gospel of happiness. And if 
anyone wishes to throw an additional 
stone at the Church, he will say, that 
our religion is gloomy, that it wants 
us to have a death’s head before us at 
all times. Anyone that comes preach- 
ing a pleasure and happiness can win 
followers and incidentally money away 
from us. Happiness is the password 
to hearts and purses. 


And yet, all the happiness they can 
offer is flat and insipid; worse, it is 
delusive. It won’t come at our bid- 
ding, and when we have it, it palls on 
us. Why? Because there is only one 
real happiness—Heaven. 

Heaven’s joy is what Bishop 
Vaughan places before us in this book. 

Patron Saints for Catholic Youth. 
By Mary E. Mannix. In paper covers, 
each 10 cents postpaid. 

There is a series of lives of twenty 
saints: Sts. Joseph, Aloysius, An- 
thony, Bernard, Martin, Michael, Philip, 
Charles, Francis Xavier and Patrick; 
Sts. Helena, Bridget, Catherine, Eliza- 
beth, Margaret, Cecilia, Rose, Teresa, 
Agnes, Ann, 

They make excellent little nameday 
presents and excellent reading for 
youths—or parents wondering what 
name to give to their boy or girl. 

The same series can be had in 2 
bound volumes at $1.00 each under the 
titles: Illustrated Lives of Patron 
Saints for Boys, and Illustrated Lives 
of Patron Saints for Girls. 

The Mystery of Jesus. By Don 
Savinien Louismet, O. S. B. Pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York. Price, postpaid, $2.10. 

A short while ago a non-Catholic 
preacher, addressing an audience of 
University students, insisted on the 
benefits and necessity of meditation. 
He told them that they ought to spend 
some time every morning in converse 
with God. This, he declared, was the 
price of true Christian character. 

New as this may have sounded to 
his hearers, this is only the age old 
teaching of the Church and of all 
Catholic spiritual writers. Long ago 
have they applied to this matter the 
Scripture words: “With desolation is 
the land made desolate because there 
is no one that considereth in the 
heart.” 

Now the book before us, I feel safe 
in saying, is one that will be of great 
aid to anyone who wishes to practice 
meditation and reflection. 
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Lucid Intervals 





“Doctor,” said the convalescent smil- 
ing weakly, “you may send in your bill 
any day now.” 

“Tut, Tut!” replied the M. D., silenc- 
ing his patient with a wave of his hand. 
“You're not strong enough yet.” 


“Physical culture, father, is perfectly 
lovely!” exclaimed an_ enthusiastic 
young miss just home from college. 
“Look! To develop the arms I grasp 
this rod in both hands and move it 
slowly from right to left.” 

“Well, well,” replied dad admiringly, 
“what won’t science discover next? 
Why, if that rod had straw on the 
other end, you’d be sweeping.” 


New Cook—“How do you make 
hash?” 

Old Cook—“You don’t make it—it 
just accumulates.” 


Oscar—What would you do if you 
found yourself in an airtight room, 
containing a mad dog, a rattle-snake, 
and a pair of sleigh-bells? 

Bill—Give up. 

Oscar—You would grasp the rattle- 
snake by the hind leg and rattle him, 
thus scaring the dog. Now you have 
the dog rattled. Then toll the bells 
for sixty seconds and then determine 
what the bells told. When the dog 
= looking slay the dog with the 
bells. 


Accidents will happen; but the Pro- 
gram of the Commencement Exercises 
of an Illinois High School wins the 


leather medal to date. It read as 

follows 

Address <0... “Efficient Education” 
Professor E. Smith. 
University of K— 

“Silent Now the Drowsy Bird” 
jaictned Rua oad eae Offenbach 
Girls Glee Club. 

Beating swords into plowshares 


won’t make the world entirely safe. 
There will still be fools who will try 
to beat trains to a crossing.— 


The following reply to a dun was 
actually received by a New Jersey 
firm: 

Dear Sir: 

I received your letter about what I 
Owes you, now be pachent. I aint 
forgot you and as soon as foks pays 
me I'll pay you. 

If this was judgment day and you 
no more prepared to meet your God 
than I am your account, your shor 
going to Hell. 


“Have you any historic spots about 
here?” 

“Yes,” said Squire Witherbee. “Right 
across th’ street you will observe th’ 
Palace barber shop.” 

“I don’t quite get your idea. What 
happened there?” 

“During’ th’ World war th’ vigilance 
committee of Chiggersville cornered 
old Deacon Skinner there an’ made 
him buy $100 worth of Liberty bonds.” 


First Student—Wasn’t that a fine 
lecture by Professor Cullom on “The 
Culture of Prunes?” 

Second Student— It certainly was. 
He was so full of his subject. 


“Look pleasant, please,” said the 
photographer to his (more or less) 
fair sitter. Click! “It’s all over, ma’- 
am, You may resume your natural 
expression.” 


Jack and Mary had just been to the 
grown-up’s church for the first time. 
A day or two afterward they were 
found in the nursery whispering audi- 
bly to each other. 

“What are you ‘children doing?” 
their nurse asked. 

“We're playing church,” replied Jack. 

“But you shouldn’t whisper in 
church,” admonished nurse. vs 

“Oh, we're the choir,” said Mary. 


“Doesn’t that mule ever kick you?” 

“No, suh, he ain’t yit, but he fre- 
quentlike kicks de place where ah re- 
cently was.” 








